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‘Terms or Unconditional 
Surrender for Japan? 


Mr. Guticx: The policies which we adopt in the next few months are crucial. 
“hey may determine the early termination or long duration of the war. Hutchin- 
on, aS managing editor of the Christian Century, in a recent issue in your maga- 

ine you reprinted a recent petition to the President. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: That petition was an attempt to give expression to the 
seeling that there are many Americans who believe that the term “‘uncondi- 
‘ional surrender” is still not understood by the Japanese and that it needs to 
»e cleared up in their minds as well as in the minds of most Americans. 


Mr. LATTIMoRE: Unconditional surrender, I believe, is the only stand which 
we can take against the Japanese at the present time. Unconditional surrender 
3 something which has to be determined on the spot by the theater commanders; 
znd, short of unconditional surrender, we should only get into a situation in 
which the Japanese were trying to play off one of the Allies against the other. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: I can see that there is that grave difficulty, but is it not 
tue that, while we have unconditional surrender as, you might say, a given 
‘lement in this situation, something has to happen after unconditional sur- 
‘ender. It is time now that we were given an idea as to what that something is 
roing to be. 

Mr. Lattimore: There are two things which before unconditional surrender 
ve must make clear to the Japanese. First, we must make it clear that nothing 
vill be satisfactory except their complete defeat. The second stage is something 
‘Ise again and concerns how we behave after victory. If the Japanese can get it 
nto their heads that after our victory we are a people who will behave in a de- 
ent and humane manner and will not exterminate them like some inferior 
yreed, why, so much the better. 


Mr. Guticx: But these points should be specifically stated, I believe, in 
omething like Wilson’s Fourteen Points, which seemed to hasten the end of the 
1 See “A Petition to the President,” Christian Century, June 27, 1945, and the text 


f the petition on page 762 of the same issue of Christian Century. 
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first World War. I do not know that we ought to issue generalities, because they 
will say, “There, again, they are just putting something over on 1188 


Mr. LATTmore: There is an incomplete parallel there. I do not think that 
the situation is the same as it was in Wilson’s time. If we—specifically the 
United States—were to make a declaration of that kind at the present time, 
we should simply be acting on our own without the other United Nations. One 
essential condition of unconditional surrender is that the nations which demand 
it should be completely unified. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: And that means, does it not, that the time is here when 
we should be seeking some clear-cut understanding among the United Nations 
which would really unite us on what we are after in Japan? 


Mr. Gutick: You see, the Japanese idea of unconditional surrender may be 
most anything, and, probably because of their propagandists, it has meant en- 
slavement. They have watched the way that we have acted in Italy and said, 
“Well, that is fine. That is not enslavement.’”’ And then in Germany it seemed 
more harsh, so they do not know just what we might mean. Of course, our origi- 
nal idea of unconditional surrender was in order that we might have something 
to state before the world to prove that we are united. 


Mr. Lattimore: The Japanese, I believe, know very well what uncondi- 
tional surrender would mean. It would mean complete military defeat, and they 
are trying to avoid that. Their propaganda on the radio right now is trying to 
balance America and Russia against each other, and they hope that the other 
United Nations will also be split from China. In other words, they want to 
squeeze out of the war without a complete military defeat. If we are to counter- 
act that, we have to have complete understanding among all the United Nations 
about unconditional surrender and about the administration of the victory 
which is to follow it. 


Mr. Guticx: I think that you have misunderstood what I meant about that. 
I do not think that the United States should, just on its own authority, issue 


what the terms should be; but I believe that the United Nations should work 
that out. 


Mr. HuTcHInson: Yes, but, as I understand Lattimore, what he means is 
that we have come to the point now at which in the coming Big Three conversa- 
tions—and perhaps following them, bringing China into the conversations—we 


a 
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should reach a clear understanding among ourselves as to how we are going to 
handle Japan after the military victory is complete. I agree with that. We are 
very far from an understanding on that point as yet. 


Mr. Latrimore: We have to expect the development in the Far East to fol- 
low somewhat the course that it did in Europe. You will remember that at the 
time that Roosevelt launched the phrase “unconditional surrender,” it was at 
a period when cooperation among America, Russia, and Britain in the war 
against Germany was only beginning to develop its full potentiality. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: That is true. 


Mr. Lattrmore: And the phrase “unconditional surrender” was a signal 
that the United Nations were really getting together and that Germany would 
have to deal with all of them alike. We are getting to the same stage against 
Japan, and I think that it is reasonable to expect that the coming Big Three 
meeting will be followed up by other meetings which will really align the United 
Nations as a whole against Japan. Until that is done, any talk of modified terms 
for the Japanese is likely only to give them the hope that they can succeed in 
splitting us, and, therefore, such talk is more likely to prolong their resistance 
than to reduce it. 


Mr. Gurick: How about the terms which were drawn up after we had taken 
Germany, for instance, or Italy? Did they have any effect upon the surrender? 


Mr. Hutcuinson: There was in that case complete collapse, and it was not 
a case of negotiating at all, except that there may have been some sort of secret 
negotiations which went on for the preservation of the House of Savoy in Italy, 
about which we know nothing; but we are dealing now with a nation which still 
has an army of four million men on its front lines. What we are feeling after, I 
take it, is whether or not it is possible to introduce psychological elements which 
will put those four million men out of action more quickly than simply by blast- 
ing them out of action. 


Mr. Larrimore: The biggest psychological element is the feeling that the 
united lineup against them is something which is much greater than their four 
million men and that they cannot possibly split us. 


Mr. Hurtcuinson: That is true, and I, therefore, say that I feel that we need 


to understand each other quite as much as we need to have the Japanese under- 
stand us. 


Mr. Gutick: I see that the three of us do not agree exactly upon what terms 
should be stated or how much, so that we cannot argue this out. Let us go on to 
the matter of what might be done, however, in administration following the col- 
lapse of Japan—whether it is early or late. We might divide the discussion into 
three parts: the military, the political, and the economic. 
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Mr. Hurcuinson: There is no great question as to what has to be done on 
the military question. Japan has to be demilitarized. That is what it amounts to. 
We have to wipe out the whole setup—the Japanese army and the navy, the 
shipbuilding and the airplane-building industries. Everything which has con- 
tributed to make Japan a military state headed toward aggression in the Pacific 
has to be wiped out. 


Mr. Lattimore: That includes a lot of economic and political action as well, 
because we cannot forget that the civilian warmakers—that is, the big indus- 
trialists and financiers of Japan—are really primarily even more responsible for 
Japan’s going to war than the military and the navy, since the army and the 
navy are only the striking instruments and the tools. 


Mr. Hutcurnson: I quite agree with that, but that is the economic side 
which Gulick was saying that we would lead to after we talked about the mili- 
tary. That really goes to show that we cannot divide the categories in any such 
clear-cut way as he was suggesting, because they are all mixed up together. Be- 
hind the army clique which we are forever talking about in Tokyo there does 
stand this oligarchy of big business. 


Mr. Lattimore: And they are not in opposition to each other; they are in 
partnership with each other. 


Mr. Hurcuinson: Exactly. 


Mr. Guricxk: You are quite right, but what I was saying was that our listen- 
ers would like to know what specific points we are making on this issue. Then 
we can let it go at that, I believe, without further discussion. They would in- 
clude: (1) the evacuation of whole territories outside the home islands of Japan; 
(2) the complete demobilization of the army and the navy and the air force; 
(3) the dismantling of the factories which manufacture armaments and the dis- 
mantling of the navy yards; and (4) the delivery to the United Nations for trial 
and punishment of all the war criminals. 


Mr. Hutcurmson: And at that point, including, as Lattimore was saying, the 
people who have been responsible for the policy which has produced this ag- 
gressive Japan. They are the big-business elements. 


Mr. Lattimore: The Zaibatsu people—the same people who a lot of Ameri- 
cans unfortunately think are the crowd with whom we should deal in Japan 
after the war, because they stand for law and order. So far as we stand for any 
Japanese, we have to stand, not for that bunch, but for the Japanese people. 
Only when the power of that bunch is crushed, can the Japanese people rise up, 
and only then can we find anyone else to deal with. And we will not find that 
until we have imposed unconditional surrender. 
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Mr. Guticx: By Zaibatsu, you mean the fifteen wealthiest families that con- 
trol the economic life of Japan. 


Mr. Hvutcuinson: The Mitsui, the Mitsubishi, the Yasuda... . 


Mr. Lattimore: The whole crowd, and I would include the Emperor and the 
Imperial Clan with them, because the Imperial Clan, with its economic and 
financial holdings, is built into the whole structure. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: Yes, of course, for they have stock in everything. There 
is a further point which I. would like to get at for a minute. It seems to me that 
what we really should be trying to do in Japan at this moment is to get the idea 
across to the Japanese masses that we come as liberators. They have been slaves 
of this old oligarchy and the hangover of the feudal order and the rest of it. The 
Japanese, whether he is a common soldier in the army or whether he is a farmer 
on his little plot, is a virtual slave. Now we should be coming in to say to them, 
“After we have wiped out this crowd who has been running things, we mean to 
give you a chance to have the kind of a government and the kind of a nation 
which you deserve.” 


Mr. Latrmore: I am thoroughly in favor of that, and I think that we may 
reasonably count on a certain element of cooperation in Japan. 


Mr. Guticx: Of course, that will take a lot of reeducation of the people, 
will it not? 


Mr. Lattmore: First, it will take a little bit of that good old “chaos” of 
which so many people are afraid. I cannot think of any country in the world in 
which a little period of chaos would be more healthy, because the respectable 
people in Japan and the decent people in Japan will not be able to get their 
‘heads up before they have had some chaos. I mean specifically the people who 
tried to vote against military aggression in the last election which they had. 


Me. Hutcninson: That was very significant—that final vote or election that 
they had before the military crowd simply ran away with things in Manchuria. 


Mr. Lattimore: You will find that that crowd will not be able to get in touch 
with the people in the State Department who stand for a Japanese equivalent 
of a Darlan policy, a Badoglio policy, and all that kind of thing. 


Mr. Hurcuinson: Yes, it seems to me that if there is any one thing clear 
about that Far Eastern situation at the present time, it is that to attempt to: 
work through a puppet system out there will simply produce in the long run a 
worse tragedy than we have had. 


Mr. Guticx: Then you believe that we should not have the Emperor or an 
Imperial family of any kind on the throne or in any relationship to the gov- 
ernment? 


Mr. Hurcurnson: I am not saying that. What I am saying is that, in the 
long run, that is something which has to be settled by the Japanese themselves, 
and I am saying that to attempt to use the Imperial family as puppets, as, for 
instance, the Japanese have attempted to use Wang Ching-wei as a puppet in 
China, will simply land us in unutterable confusion and a blind alley. | 


Mr. Lattimore: I agree with you there, and I am afraid that it is a very 
dangerous notion that a lot of Americans have that we could use the Emperor 
to do our job for us. It seems to me that the only way out of that is to put the 
Emperor and Imperial Clan, the whole gang of them, out of circulation the 
moment we get to Japan—simply sequester them, do not kill them or anything 
like that, but put them out of circulation. 


Mr. Guticxk: I will agree with you on that if, however, we use the Emperor 
in the first place to declare the war over, because he is the only man to be 
followed or obeyed by the military forces. 


Mr. Lattimore: I am not so sure of that. I think that the Japanese can sur- 
render without a top command to surrender, just as the Germans surrendered 
without a top command to surrender. When the time comes, they will surrender. 


Mr. Hurcutinson: You mean that generals in the field will surrender? 


Mr. Lattimore: Generals in the field will surrender, or at least troops in the 
field will surrender. We have the beginnings of that already. Do not forget that, 
when we come to the home islands of Japan, we are dealing with bigger areas in 
terms of square miles. People are not going to be crowded into little caves where 
they can put up last stands. There is going to be room to run away, and when 
you get room to run away is when you get the time that people surrender. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: And you do not believe that we are going to need any- 
thing like this Flensburg business which we had in Germany? 


Mr. Lattimore: Not unless we create in the Japanese mind the idea that we 
are fighting a race war, that all Japanese are yellow-bellied so-and-so’s, and that 
Americans are not going to deal with them as human people. If you give them 
an idea that when they have surrendered, they will get a reasonable break, then 
they will surrender. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: I am glad to hear you say that, because your experience 
out there has been so extensive that it carries great weight, and that is what I 
have been trying to believe myself. It seems to me, then, that what we really 
should be trying to get across to the Japanese people as a whole these days is 
that surrender does not mean that they are going to have to exchange one des- 
potism for another but that surrender will mean that, in place of the despotism 


which they have known, they are going to have a wholly new opportunity to 
build a democratic order of their own. 
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Mr. Guticx: I agree with you in that we ought to let them know beforehand 
that we are going to allow them to form the kind of government which they 
want. If they want the Emperor back, all right—after a number of years, of 


course. 


Mr. Lattimore: But if they get the Emperor back, it should be done by a 
Japanese plebiscite in which they are allowed to vote for having the Emperor 
back or having a constitutional monarchy or a republic. If it is done in that 
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way, then the Japanese Emperor would come back not as a divine ruler but as 
a ruler by permission of the people. However, I am perfectly convinced that, in 
the disillusionment following defeat, the Japanese will all turn to the common 
idea prevailing in the world today—that progressive government is government 
under republican forms by democratic methods—and that very soon there will 
be a Japanese demand for doing away with the Emperor and that at that point 
we should not have a conservative American policy of preserving the Emperor. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: Yes, exactly, and therefore our responsibility is simply 
to see that there is a period after surrender in which the Japanese democratic 
forces get a chance to develop while we have the Emperor and his crowd, as 
you say, ‘“‘on ice’? somewhere. When the people have really had a chance, then 


let there be the plebiscite. Then the decision will be up to the Japanese, and let 
us let them go to it. 
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Mr. Lattimore: But there is an all-important point of timing there, and 
hat is the one point on which I should criticize your Christian Century petition, 
futchinson, for it might mislead people as to timing, both in this country and 
a Japan. It would mislead them in the sense that they might think that if there 
vere a little bargaining about the terms, it might end earlier. I am convinced 
‘at the more bargaining there is, the longer the Japanese will go on fighting, 
vecause they hope that they will be able to split the United Nations; and, there- 
ore, we have to show an absolutely firm and unshakable front on the idea of 
ailitary unconditional surrender. 


Mr. Gurick: While we do not agree on the terms that should be stated, I 
elieve that they should be specifically stated, however. Then there would not 
e the bargaining going on. 


Mr. Lattimore: They have been, I think, specifically enough stated. 
Mr. Gurick: By Truman’s statement? 


Mr. Lattimore: By Truman’s statement that this is military unconditional 
urrender and that it does not mean the extermination of the Japanese people. 


Mr. Hurtcuinson: And there is the Cairo Declaration, also. That has to be 
aken into account.? 


Mr. Lattimore: The Cairo Declaration is one element of consideration. One 
nspoken thing is also all-important. While we have promised not to extermi- 


2 President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Prime Minister Church- 
| met at Cairo in November, 1943. From that conference the following general state- 
1ent was issued: 

“The several military missions have agreed upon future military operations against 
apan. 

“The three great Allies expressed their resolve to bring unrelenting pressure against 
neir brutal enemies by sea, land, and air. This pressure is already rising. 

“The three great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the aggression 
f Japan. 

“They covet no gain for themselves and have no thought of territorial expansion. 

“Tt is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which 
1e has seized or occupied since the beginning of the first World War in 1914, and that 
il the territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa and 
1e Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China. 

“Japan will also be expelled from all other territories which she has taken by violence 
nd greed. 

“The aforesaid three great powers, mindful of the enslavement of the people of 
orea, are determined that in due course Korea shall become free and independent. 

“With these objects in view, the three Allies, in harmony with those of the United 
ations at war with Japan, will continue to persevere in the serious and prolonged opera- 
ons necessary to procure the unconditional surrender of Japan.” 
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nate the Japanese people, we should not promise not to exterminate the Jap 
nese financial and industrial oligarchy which is back of the whole nasty busines 


Mr. Guuick: That brings up the statement, then, in the Christian Centur 
about the administration of the merchant marine, finance, and industry b; 
commissions of the United Nations.3 


Mr. Hutcuinson: That means simply this: That by defeating the army w 
do not really defeat the Japanese threat to peace. As I have said before, behin 
the army lies this economic oligarchy. If we do not break that up and administe 
the whole economic situation long enough to be sure that it is broken up an 
that a new group has moved in to whatever Japanese economy comes on, why 
then the war was practically fought in vain. 


Mr. Lattimore: Is your point not that we have not only to administer th 
industries through the United Nations commissions, but that the United Na 
tions commissions should not work through the nominees of the old Zaibatsi 
oligarchy. We have to allow new people to come up in Japan who will constitut 
a vested interest against the return of the oligarchs and against the return of th 
financial agents of the Imperial household and so on. 


Mr. Hurcuinson: Yes, and who will not be interested in a type of econom 
that is the old-fashioned imperialism—getting foreign territory in order to ge 
raw materials. 


Mr. Lattimore: And should you not go on beyond that and say that th 
restoration of Japan’s economy is not our primary concern, but, on the contrary 
the Japanese should in all Asia have the last priority on restoration of thei 
standard of living. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: China has first priority. 


Mr. Lattimore: China, the Philippines, and all other territories overrun ant 
damaged by the Japanese. Japanese industry can contribute to that reha 
bilitation. After it has done so, the Japanese should have no more basic war 
making heavy industry but may be allowed to have consumer industries ani 
other light industry, obtaining their materials at market prices on a free worl 
market and not obtaining them by political control of dependent territories 


Mr. Hutcuinson: Exactly, and thus we give the Japanese people the chanc 
for a very decent, probably improved, standard of living, because of their no 
having to carry the tax burden of this tremendous military establishment. 


3 Point 4 of the petition to the President says that the signers request: ‘‘Administra 
tion by commissions of the United Nations of the Japanese merchant marine a. 
and industry with a view to the complete demilitarization of Japanese life ‘ana th 
restoration of Japan to membership in the world community... .” (Christian Centur 
June 27, 1945). 5 
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Mr. Lattimore: I dislike comparing a nice people like the Swedes with the 
ypanese, but I have said before that there is no reason why Japan should not 
scome a Sweden of Asia. Sweden at one time was an aggressive country, yet 
ow, for many years, it has been one of the most progressive countries in the 
orld. It has no major warmaking industry. It is a peace-trading system. 


Mr. Guticx: Of course, what you have left out of your calculations is the 
ave position that the Japanese laborer will feel. If they are to produce for other 
vuntries first in reparations and particularly not under their accustomed rulers 

the wealthy class, I think that they will tend, at first anyway, to lie down on 
1e job. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: Why should they feel ina slave position if they are getting 
ore food than they have been under the old order? I think that it is perfectly 
ossible, under the kind of setup that Lattimore and I have been suggesting, 
‘at actually the Japanese farmer on his little plot will be better off, in terms 

the standard of living, than he ever was before. 


Mr. Lattimore: Not only the farmer but also the industrial worker. If we 
Spossess the monopolists who are gouging the ordinary people of Japan to pay 
ntastic profits on their warmaking industry, we will have a margin there which 
€ can use for raising the level of the peasant and the industrial worker. Then, 
t from feeling enslaved to work for other Asiatic countries, he will feel liber- 
ed from his own oppressors and feel that he has something in common with 
cher peoples in Asia who also want progress and economic development and 
publican self-government. 


Mr. Hutcurnson: In other words, he has to come into this freedom bloc 
wat is growing up in Asia, that you have talked about in your book.4 


Mr. Lattimore: I think that that is quite possible, yes. 


Mr. Guticx: He may look to that later on, but certainly in the immediate 
iture he will not be any better off than he has been. The farmer has always been 
sle to hide out enough food that he has needed to support life. Of course, when 
yu point out that agrarian reform will give him more land, that is another 
‘ing. When the factories will pay more to labor, again that will help the popu- 
tion as a whole; but I do not believe he will be willing to trade those for the 
rection under the heel of a commission from a foreign power. 


Mr. Lattimore: Neither were the Germans willing to trade it, but that is 
Yt the point. Neither the Germans nor the Japanese can expect that the re- 
ard of surrender will be immediate prosperity, and enough Japanese, like 
jough Germans, have been abroad to see the work done by their own con- 


4 Owen Lattimore, Solution in Asia (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1945). 
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querors to show that the nation is guilty. The nation has a certain expiation t 
work out, and there is no reason why they should not work it out. 


Mr. Hutcurinson: Of course, we are taking for granted that there is going t 
be common sense in the administration of this thing, that it is not going to be 
matter of United Nations commissars’ going in. | 


Mr. LATTIMoRE: How far can you take common sense for granted? Commo 
sense is something for which we have to work hard, and we have to put pressur 
on our own government to get it sometimes. | 


Mr. Hutcuinson: I admit that that is true, but at least it should be a pro- 
gram that is aimed toward developing this new industrial group in Japan just 
as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. Gutick: In other words, a new “Yalta Conference” perhaps should be 
in the making for that very purpose. 


Mr. Lattimore: Politically, we certainly need a “Yalta Conference” in 
Asia as one step toward the final military victory over Japan. Otherwise, the 
military victory will lead us up into a position that is politically unclear. 


Mr. Hurcutnson: Yes, but do not forget that a Yalta Conference for Japan 
has to have China in it. 


Mr. Lattimore: It has to have China in it, and in my opinion it has to have 
Russia in it, because Russia will be important in the future of Japan whether 
they fight or not. In fact, they have already made a military contribution sim- 
ply by tying down Japanese troops. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: I was taking that for granted, because Russia was in the 
Yalta Conference originally, that conference that you are using in your parallel 


_ Mr. Lattimore: I see, yes. I think, though, that in the Yalta Conference fo1 
Asia there should not be first-class participation and second-class participation 
The full equality of the United Nations should be essential to that concept. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: One of the things that needs to be pinned down right 
away on this whole Far Eastern situation is that China is in this thing just as 
much as we are and should have not merely formal but actual equality. 


Mr. LatrimoreE: It is somewhat difficult to summarize a discussion that has 
moved as rapidly as this one has over so much ground in this Rounp TABLE 
discussion, but I think that I can say this: We are agreed that there must be un: 
limited victory over Japan—a clear-cut military victory. There is some dis. 
agreement among the three of us about whether the prosecution of the demanc 
for unconditional surrender should be accompanied by some sort of declaratior 
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»o Japan comparable to Wilson’s Fourteen Points in the last war. However, all 
»f us are in agreement again that, after victory over Japan, the utmost should 
pe done to make the Japanese feel that, while they have a great deal to expiate, 
-hey are not going to be treated as a pariah or outcast people and that they will 
aave a chance to build a better Japan than the one which has brought so much 
misery in Asia and the world. 


he ROUND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, ts broadcast entire- 
1 without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
range data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
bonsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
ipplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not 
be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. How do you define “unconditional surrender’? What did it mean in the 
case of Italy and Germany? Do you favor similar action and policy for Japan? 
Or do you favor the acceptance of victory upon the basis of certain terms? 
Which course, in your opinion, will hasten the end of the war? Do you favor 
a “Yalta” agreement for Japan? 


. What should be the objectives of American policy in the Far East? Toward 
Japan? Upon what basis can cooperation with the other great powers be ef- 
fected for the Pacific? What is the relation between the political and econom- 
ic problems of the Far East? How can Japanese aggression be eliminated? 


. What are the inherent dangers in the peace settlement for the Pacific? What 
should be the role of China? Upon what basis can Japan be reconstructed to 
take her place among the nations of the Orient? What policies must be 
adopted by the Western powers if a future race war is to be avoided? 


. Why is it important that the United Nations cooperate in future policies for 
Japan? Do you believe that they should occupy Japan after the war? Or do 
you think that an overwhelming military defeat will be enough? How can 
Japan be demilitarized? What should be done with Japanese industry and its 
present economic system? Would you agree with the suggestion that Japan 
become the “Sweden of Asia’’? 


. What does Mr. Lattimore mean when he says that, after the defeat of Japan, 
a “‘little period of chaos” would be “healthy’’? If Japan is occupied, should 
the United Nations try to establish order, or should they encourage a revolu- 
_ tion in the effort to build a new Japan? What are the “democratic forces” in 
Japan upon which a new regime might be built? How can they be encouraged? 
What would be your attitude toward a communist revolutien in Japan? 


. Discuss the role of the Emperor in Japan today and the system of State 
Shintoism. Can there be peace in the Far East without the uprooting of em- 


peror-worship and Shintoism? How can these be effectively eliminated from 
Japanese life? 


. What are the prospects for a United Nations’ policy toward the Far Eas! 
which will put an end to the traditional policy of Western imperialism? Hoy 
will the end of imperialism in the Orient affect and condition the people o: 
the Western world? What are the probable political consequences of the com: 
ing industrialization of Asia? 
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